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to whom he wrote sonnets; but we know not what were
her attractions. "For dear to me Theoris is," sings
Sophocles; and we should like to know more of Archippa,
to whom he left his fortune. Aristotle had his Herpyllis,
and the eloquent Isocrates his Metaneira. Speusippus,
Plato's successor, found a "companion" in Lasthenia,
and Epicurus in Leontium. It is difficult to believe that
all these for whom the learned men of the day showed
such regard were vicious women; in fact, some of them
are described as noble and high-minded*

"She was a citizen, without a guardian
Or any near relations, and her manner
Pure, and on virtue's strictest model fonn'd,
A genuine mistress \iraipd}: for the rest of the crew
Bring into disrepute, by their vile manner,
A name which in itself has nothing wrong."

But if the careers of the learned hetaerae were influen-
tial, they did not equal in brilliancy and power those of the
more celebrated domestic hetaeras. The vastness of the in-
fluence of this latter class is best shown by naming the
prominent rulers of various periods who were under
the domination of their "companions." We have in an
earlier chapter called attention to the work of Thargelia in
moulding Persian sentiment before the invasions of Darius
and Xerxes, and to the influence of Aspasia during the
Periclean Age. Many later hetaaras played prominent rdles
in the courts of princes and kings, and not infrequently
enjoyed royal honors. Leaena, Myrrhine, and Lamia were
favorites of Demetrius the Besieger, and the latter shared
with him all except the throne. Thais, for a time beloved
of Alexander the Great, and at whose nod he set fire to
the palace of the Persian kings, later bore two sons and
a daughter to Ptolemy Soter, the first Macedonian king